


A study of organisation of the Catholic Church will reveal that important principles 
of organisation have been applied in long established church. We can take a number of 
lessons on management from military organisation. 


The industrial revolution of the eighteenth century brought forth many changes in 
the social structure. The machine, steam engine, replaced man and the independent artisan 
was to become a salaried employee as he was not able to purchase the machinery. The 
entrepreneur who could own the capital and purchase the machinery had no skill. 
Therefore he had to hire people to do the jobs and coordinate the efforts towards his 
objective. During the industrial revolution no one was interested in the managerial aspects 
as much as in mechanical and technological improvements. The managers of this period 
depended on the military and church experience in management. 


During the pre-scientific period supervisors were totally controlling all aspects of 
supervision. over the workers. Workers’ guilds similar to the present day trade unions 
were formed by groups of craftsmen of each type of business. These guilds did not have 
much power or influence. Some methods of management was adopted in various bodies 
like political, military, religious, trading and manufacturing. There was no comprehensive 
body of management thought developed during this period. Management was merely 
limited to exercise of power and authority over the employees during this period. 


Scientific Management Period (1880-1930) 


Until the last decades of the nineteenth century the real beginning of a science of 
management did not occur. No doubt there were a number of contributors who were 
involved in formulating principles of management earlier. But the real shaping up of the 
theory happened only with the work of the following American contributors, who founded 
the movement of scientific management. They are Frederick Winslow, Taylor, Henry, 
Lawrence, Carl Harrington Emerson, Carl Barth, Frank Sunker Gilbreth, Lilena Moiler 
Gillbreth, Harvey R. Towne and William Sellers. Progressive American manufacturers are 
also responsible in this regard. 


| Taylor is called the father of Scientific Management. He did not give the term 
‘Scientific Management' to his theory, though he applied scientific methods to the problems 
of management. Brandeis in his book "The Principles of Scientific Management and the 


inter state commerce Commission" have used the term 'Scientific Management' even before 
Taylor. 


Taylor wanted to bring about a complete mind leve! change in the concept of 
Management. Taylor experimented the optimum capacity of a worker to do a job. He 
was concentrating on bringing in an equilibrium between the increase of production and 
the increase in the rate of pay to the workers. He insisted that it was the duty of the 
management to instruct the workers what was expected of them and how the job had to 


be performed. Until his time the job was left to the discretion, will and pleasure of the 
workers themselves. 
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own hands. As regards accommodation for families, we resolved from the first that the 
men and women should be housed separately. The houses therefore were to be built in 
two separate blocks, each at some distance from the other. For the time it was considered 
sufficient to provide accommodation for ten women and sixty men. Then again we had 
to erect a house for Mr. Kallenbach, and by its side a school house, as well as a workshop 
for carpentry, shoe-making etc. 


The settlers hailed from Gujarat, Tamilnadu, Andra Pradesh, and North Ind’ı, and 
there were Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis and Christians among them. About forty of them 
were young men, two or three old men, five women and twenty to thirty children of 
whom four or five were girls. 


- The Christian and other women were meat-eaters. Mr. Kallenbach and I thought it 
desirable to exclude meat from the farm. But how could we ask people, who had no 
scruples in the matter, who had been habituated to taking meat since childhood and who 
were coming over here in the days of adversity to give up meat even temporarily? But if 
they were given meat, would not that swell our cost of living? Again should those who 
were accustomed to take beef be given that too? How many separate kitchens must be 
run in that.case? What was my duty on this point? Having been instrumental in giving 
monetary help to these families, I had already given my support to meat-eating as well as 
beef-eating. If I had made a rule that meat-eaters should not be helped, I would have to 
prosecute the Satyagraha struggle through vegetarians only, which was absurd as the 
movement had been organised on behalf of all classes of Indians. I did not take long to 
visualise clearly, my duty in these circumstances. If the Christians and Musalmans asked 
even for beef that too must be provided for them. To refuse them admission to the farm 
was absolutely out of questions. 


But where love is, God is also there. The Musalman friends had already granted 
me permission to have a purely vegetarian kitchen, I had now to approach Christian sisters 
whose husbands or sons were in jail. I had often come in such intimate contact with the 
Christian friends who were now in jail and who had on similar occasions consented to 
having vegetarian dietary. But this was the first time that I had to deal’ at close quarters 
with their families in their absence. I represented to the sisters the diffigulty of housing 
accommodation as well as finance and my own deep-rooted sentiment in the matter. At 
the same time I assured them that even beef would be provided for them if they wanted 
It. The sisters kindly consented not to have meat, and the cooking departfnent was placed 
in their charge. I with or without another man was detailed to assist them. My presence 
acted as a check upon petty bickerings. The food was to be the simplest possible. The 
time as well as the number of meals was fixed. There was to be one single kitchen, and 
all were to dine in a single row. Every one was to see to the cleaning of his own 
dish and other things. The common pots were to be cleaned by different parties in turn. 
I must state that satyagrahis lived on Tolstoy -farm for a long time but neither the 


women nor the men ever asked for meat. Drink, smoking etc. were of course totally 
prohibited. ae 
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Mr.Kallenbach was the head of the carpentry department and as such every moment gave 
us the evidence of his mastery and exactitude. | 


A school was indispensable for the youngsters and the children. This was the most 
difficult of our tasks and we never achieved complete success in this matter till the very 
last. The burden of teaching work was largely borne by Mr. Kallenbach and myself. The 
school could be held only after noon, when both of us were thoroughly exhausted by our 
morning labour, and so were our pupils. The teachers therefore would often be dozing as 
well as the taught. We would sprinkle water on the eyes, and by playing with the children 
try to pull them up and pull up ourselves, but sometimes in vain. The body peremptorily 
demanded rest and would not take a denial. But this was only one and the least of our: 
many difficulties. For the classes were conducted in spite of those dozings. What were 
we to each pupils who spoke three languages, Gujarathi, Tamil or Telugu and how? I 
was anxious to make these languages the medium of instructions. I knew a little Tamil - 
but no Telugu. What could one teacher do in these circumstances? I tried to use some 
of the young men as teachers, but the experiment was not altogether a success. Pragji's 
services were of course requisitioned. Some of the youngsters were very mischievous and 
lazy and were always on bad terms with their books. A teacher could not expect to 
make much headway with such pupils. Again we could not be regular in our teaching. 
Business sometimes took Mr. Kallenbach as well as me to Johannesburg. 


Religious teaching presented another tough problem. I would like Musalmans to 
read the Koran, and Parsis the Avesta. There was one Khoja Chile whose father had laid 
upon me the responsibility of teaching him small pothi of the sect. I collected books 
bearing on Islam and Zoroastrianism.. I wrote out the fundamental doctrines of Hinduism 
according to my lights, - I forgot now whether it was for my own children or for the 
Tolstoy Farmers. If this document was now in my possession, I should have inserted it 
here as a landmark in my spiritual progress. But I have thrown away or burnt many such 
things in my life. I destroyed such papers as I felt it was not necessary to preserve them 
or as the scope of my activities was extended. I am not sorry for this, as to have 
preserved all of them would have been burdensome and expensive. I should have been 
compelled to keep cabinets and boxes, which would have been an eyesore to one who has 
taken the vow of poverty. | ie 


But this teaching experiment was not fruitless. The children were saved from the 
infection of intoleränce and learnt to view one another's religion and customs with a large 
hearted charity. The learnt how to live together like blood-brothers. They imbibed the 
lessons of mutual service, courtesy and industry. And from what little 1 know about the 
later activities of some of the children on Tolstoy Farm, 1 am certain that the education 
which they received there has not been vain. Even if imperfect, it was a thoughtful and 
religious experiment, and among the sweetest reminiscences of Tolstoy Farm, the 
reminiscences of this‘ teaching experiment are no less sweet than the rest. But another 
chapter must be devoted to these reminiscence. | a 
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self-restraint to the children who were all familiar with my Satyagraha doctrine. I knew 
and so did the children that I loved them with a mother's love. The reader will remember 
the spring at some distance from the kitchen. Was it.a folly to let the children meet there 
for bath and yet to expect them to be innocent? My eye always. followed the girls as a 
mother's eye would follow a daughter. The time was fixed when all the boys and all the 
girls went together for a bath. There was an element of safety in the fact that they went 
in a body. Solitude was always avoided. Generally I also would be at the spring at the 


same time. 


All of us slept in an open verandah. The boys and the girls would spread themselves 
around me. There was hardly a distance of three feet between any two beds. Some care 
was exercised in arranging the order of the beds, but any amount of such care would 
have been futile in the case of a wicked mind. I now see that God alone safeguarded the 
honour of these boys and girls. I made the experiment from a belief that boys and girls 
could thus live together without harm, and the parents with their boundless faith in me 
allowed me to make it. | 


One. day one of the young men made fun of two girls, and the girls themselves o1 
some child brought me the information. The news made me tremble I made inquiries and 
found that the report was true. I remonstrated with the young men, but that was not: 
enough. .I wished the two girls to have some sign on their person as a warning to every 
young man that no evil eye might be cast upon them, and as a lesson to every girl that 
no one dare assail their purity. The passionate Ravana could not so much as touch Sita 
with evil intent while Rama was thousands of miles away. What mark should the girls 
bear so as to give them a sense of security and at the same time sterilize the sinner's eye? 
This question kept me awake for the night. In the morning I gently suggested to the 
girls that they might let me cut off their fine long hair. On the Farm we shaved and cut 
the hair of one another, and we therefore kept scissors and clipping machines. At first 
the girls would not listen to me. I had already explained the situation to the’ elderly 
women who could not bear to think of my suggestion but yet quite understood my motive, 
and they had finally accorded their support to me. They both were noble girls. One of 
them 1s alas! no more now. She was very bright and intelligent. The other is living and 
the mistress of a household of her own. They came round after all, and at once the very 
hand that is narrating this incident set to cut off their hair. And afterwards I analysed and 
explained my procedure before the class, with excellent results. I never heard of a joke 
again. The girls in question did not lose in any case; goodness knows how much they 
gained. I hoped the young men still remember this incident and keep their eyes from sin. 


Experiments such as I have placed on record are not meant for imitation. A teacher 
who imitated them would be incurring grave risk. I have here taken note of them only to 
show how far a man can go in certain circumstances and to stress the purity of the 
Satyagraha struggle. This very purity was a guarantee of its victory. Before launching on 
such experiments a teacher has to be both father and mother to his pupils and to be 
prepared for all eventualities whatever, and only the hardest penance can fit him to conduct 
them. Ä | 2: ? a 








This act of mine was not without its effect on the entire life of the settlers on the 
Farm. As we had intended to cut down expenses to the barest minimum, we changed our 
dress too. In the cities, the Indian men including the Satyagrahis put on European dress. 
Such elaborate clothing was not needed on the farm. We had all become er and - 
therefore put on labourers dress but in the European style, viz., working-men's trousers 
and shirts which were imitated from prisoners uniform. We all used cheap trousers and 
shirts which could be had readymade out of coarse blue cloth. Most of the ladies were 
good hands at sewing and took charge of the tailoring department. 


As for food we generally had rice, dal, vegetable, and rotis with porridge occasionally 
superadded. All this was served in a single dish which was not really a dish, but a kind 
of a bowl such as is supplied to priso:1ers in Jail. We had made wooden spoons on the 
Farm ourselves. There were three c.eals in the day. We had bread and home-made 
wheaten 'coffee' at six O'clock in the morning, rice, dal and vegetable at eleven, and 
wheat pap and milk, or bread and 'coffee' at half past five in the evening. After the 
evening meal we had prayers at seven or half past seven. At prayers we sang bhajans 
and sometimes had readings from the Ramayan or books on Islam. The bhajans were in 
English, Hindi and Gujarati. Sometimes we had one bhajan from each of the three 
languages and sometimes only one. Everyone retired at 9 O'clock. — 


Many observed the Ekadashi fast on the Farm. We were joined there by Shn 
P.K.Kotval who had much experience of fasting, and some of us followed him to keep the 
chaturmas. Ramzan also arrived in the meanwhile. There were Musalman youngsters 
among us, and we felt we must encourage them to keep the fasts. We arranged for them 
to have meals in the evening as well as in the early morning. Porridge etc. were prepared 
for them in the evening. There was no meat of course, nor did any one ask for it. To 
keep the Musalman friends company the rest of us had only one meal a day in the evening. 
As a rule we finished our evening meal before sunset; So the only difference was that 
the others finished their supper about when the Musalman boys commenced theirs. These 
boys were so courteous that they did not put any one to extra trouble although they were 
observing fasts and the fact that the non-Muslim children supported them in the matter of 
fasting left a good impression on all. I.do not remember that there ever was a quarrely, 
much less a split, between the Hindu and the Musalman boys on the score of religion. 
On the other hand I know that although staunch in their own beliefs, they all treated one 
another with respect and assisted one another in their respective religious observances. 


_ Although we were living far from the amenities of city life, we did not keep even 
the commonest appliances against the possible attacks of illness. I had in those days as 
much faith in the nature cure of disease as I had in the innocence of children. I felt that 
there should not be disease as we lived a simple life, but-if there was. I was confident of 
dealing with it. My booklet on health is a note-book of my experiments and of my living 
faith in those days. I was proud enough to believe that illness for me was out of the 
question. I held that all kinds of disease could be cured by earth and water treatment, 
fasting or changes in diet. There was not a single case of illness on the Farm, in which 
we used drugs or called in a doctor. There was an old’man from North India, 70 years 
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of age who suffered from asthma and cough, but whom I cured simply by changes in diet 
and water treatment. But I have now lost the courage, and in view of my two serious 
illnéss. I feel that I have forfeited even the right to make such experiments. 


Gokhale arrived in South Africa while we were still living on the Farm. His tour 
must be described in another chapter, but I will place here on record a half sweet, half 
bitter reminiscence. The reader has now some idea of the sort of life we were leading 
There was no cot on the Farm, but we borrowed one for Gokhale. There was no room 
where he could enjoy full privacy. For sitting accommodation we had nothing beyond the 
benches in our school. Even so, how could we resist the temptation of bringing Gokhale 
inspite of his delicate health to the farm? And how could he help seeing 1t, either? I 
was foolish enough to imagine that Gokhale would be able to put up with a night's 
discomfort and to walk about a mile and a half from the station to the Farm. I had 
asked him beforehand, and he had agreed to everything without bestowing any thought 
upon it, thanks to his simplicity and overwhelming confidence in me. It rained that day, 
as fate would have it, and I was not in a position suddenly to make any special 

” arrangement. I have never forgotten the trouble to which I put Gokhale that day in my 
ignorant affection. The hardship was too much for him to bear and he caught a chill. 
We could not take him to the kitchen and dining-hall: He had been put up in Mr. 
Kallenbach's room. His dinner would get cold while we brought it from the kitchen to 
his room. I prepared special soup, and Kotval special bread. for him, but these could not 
be taken to him hot. We managed as best as we could. Gokhale uttered not a syllable, 
but I understood from his fact what a folly I had committed: When Gokhale came to 
know that all of us slept on the floor, he removed the cot which had been brought for 
him and had his own bed spread on the floor. This whole night was a night of repetance 
for me. Gokhale had a rule in his life which seemed to me a bad rule. He would not 
permit any one except a servant to wait upon him. He had no servant with him during 
his tour: Mr. Kallenbach and I entreated him to let us massage his feet. But he would 
not let us even touch him, and half jocularly and half angry said: "You all seem to think 
that you have been born to suffer hardships and discomforts, and people like myself have 
been born to be pampered by you. You must suffer today the punishment for this 
extremism of yours. I will not let you even touch me. Do you think that you will go 
out to attend to nature's needs and at the same time keep a commode for me? I will 
bear any amount of hardships but I will humble your pride". These words were to us like 
thunderbolt, and deeply grieved Mr. Kallenbach and me. The only consolation was that 
Gokhale wore a smile on his face all the while. Krishna no doubts was often deeply 
offended by Arjuna, "unknowing of His majesty and careless in the fondness of his love", 
but he soon forgot such incidents. Gokhale remembered only our will to serve though he 

did not accord us the high privilege of serving him. The deeply affectionated letter he 

wrote me from Mombasa is still imprinted in my heart. Gokhale bore everything cheerfully, 
but till the last never accepted the service which it was in our power to render. He had 
to take food etc., from our hands but that he could not help. 


The next morning he allowed no rest to either himself or to us. He corrected all 
his speech which we proposed to publish in book form. When we had to write anything, 
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which was found on the farm. Mr. Kallenbach fed it every day with his own hands. I 
gently argued with him: "Although you do all this ın a friendly spirit, your friendliness 
may not be quite clear to the cobra, especially as your kindness 1s not unalloyed with fear. 
Neither you nor I have the courage to play with it if it was free, and what we should 
rally cultivate is courage of that stamp. Therefore though there is friendliness, there is 
not love in this act of taming the cobra. Our behaviour should be such that the cobra 
can see through it. We see every day that all animals grasp at once whether the other 
party loves or fears them. Again you do not think the cobra to be venomous and have 
imprisoned it in order to study its ways and habits. This is a kind of self indulgence for 
which there should be no room in the case of real friendship". 


My argument appealed to Mr. Kallenbach, but he could not bring himself all at once 
to release the cobra. I did not exercise any pressure upon him. I too was taking interest 
in the life of the cobra, and the children, of course, enjoyed it immensely. No one was 
allowed to harass the cobra, which however was casting about for some means of escape. 
Whether the door of the cage was inadvertently left open or whether the cobra managed 
to open it, in a couple of days Mr. Kallenbach found the cage empty as he proceeded one 
morning to call on his friend. Mr. Kallenbach was glad of it and so was I, But thanks to 
this taming experiment, snakes became a frequent subject of our talk. Mr. Kallenbach 
brought to the farm a poor disabled German named Albrecht, who was so hump backed 
that he could not walk without supporting himself with a sick. Albrecht had boundless 
courage, and being an educated man, took deep interest in recondite problems. He too 
had become one with the Indian settlers and mixed freely with all. He began fearlessly to 
play with snakes. He would bring young snakes in his hand and let them play on his 
palm. If our stay on Tolstoy Farm had been further prolonged, goodness knows what 
would have been the upshot of Albrecht's adventures. - 


As a result of these experiments we did not fear snakes as much as we otherwise 
might have, but it must not be supposed that no one on the Farm feared serpents or that 
there was a total prohibition against killing them. To have a conviction that there is 
violence or sin in a certain course of conduct is one thing; to have the power of acting 
up to that conviction is quite another. A person who fears snakes and who is not ready 
to resign his own life cannot avoid killing snakes in case of emergency. I remember one 
such incident, which occurred on the Farm. The reader must already have seen that the 
Farm was pretty well infested with snakes. There was no human population on the Farm 
when we occupied, it and it had been in this deserted condition for some time. One day 
a snake was found in Mr. Kallenbach's own room at such a place that it seemed impossible 
to drive it away or to catch it. One of the students saw it, and calling me there, asked 
me what was to be done. He wanted my permission to kill it. He could have killed it 
without such permission, but the settlers, whether students or others, would not generally 
take such a step without consulting me. I saw that it was my duty to permit the student 
to kill the snake, and I permitted him. Even as I am writing this, I do not feel that I did 
anything wrong in granting the permission. I had not the courage to seize the serpent 
with the hand or otherwise to remove the danger to the settlers, and I have not cultivated 
such courage to this day. | | 














In this diagram we find that activities B and C are succeeding activities to A and A 


is their preceding activity. D is a succeeding activity of B and C and F is the succeeding 
activity of its preceding activity E. 


Path A, B, D, takes 11 days' ACD takes 12 days and EF takes 10 days. Path ACD 
is considered to be the critical path as it takes the longest time and activities. A,C and D 
are to be considered a critical activities. | 


Linear Programming 


It is a scientific aid to managerial decision making. Leontief was the pioneer of this 
technique. G.B. Dantzing has simplified this method and made a significant contribution. 
It is a mathematical technique which can be used for allocation and utilization of limited 
resources in an optimum way. Linear relationship between factors and variables is assumed, 
when linear programming is used as a tool. The relationship must be one to one and 
straight. The limits of variation must be fairly established. The mathematical calculations 
involved here is quite cumbersome, that an electronic calculator or computer is required 
to be accurate. However linear programming helps to frame a qualitative problem into a 
quantitative mathematical proposition. 


When Gandhi founded and established so many institutions, he had his own unique 
method for organization and decision making. He was a social activist with a scientific 
temper. He gave equal importance to the processes of decision making and implementation. 
Whatever be the nature or purpose of the enterprise, his primary objectives were truth, 
non-violence, and welfare of all. Some of the prominent institutions or organizations 
founded by Gandhi were the Ashram, Harijan Sevak Sangh, the All India Spinners 
Association, the All Indian Village Industries Association, and the All India Basic Education 
Society. These were living examples for all prospective entrepreneurs. 


His ambitious objective was to organize all the village and co-ordinate their integrated 
growth. This will enable the people to have a better quality of life, and social environment. 
Even to achieve this ambitious plan, the steps he took were logical scientific and rational. 
Some of his decisions were guided by his intuition, inner voice and his commitment to 
non-violence. Being a disciplined person who believed in spiritual excellence in thought, 
words and deeds, his decisions seldom failed. Most of his decisions had the perfect balance 
of pragmatic, sound business acumen, and ethics. He supported scientific decision making 
with a human approach. Decision making involved integrated training of the mind, body 
and intellect. Any decision, however accurate and scientifically superior, if accompanied 
by selfish motives of profit, exploitation and power, is not a desirable one. 


All through his life, Gandhi conducted experiments in human nature, life and 
organization. He was led successfully by his living faith in truth and non-violence. He 
never shield away from criticism, or his failure. He faced his failure with the right spirit, 
and could improve his methods after each time. He refrained from taking action, whenever 
he could not find a good alternative or solution. 








Sultanpur was provided with a TV Set in early 1967, and the VLW was made the 


convenor of the TV Club. 
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or incorrect handling of administrative problems. 
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Sultanpur, with a population of 350, was a small, and compact village and it was a 
peaceful village having no political parties or factions.. He was homogenous in caste 
composition. Among the 50 household 32 were Gujar Rajputs, 10 were untouchables, 
one was a barber, and three or four were tribals. The village had 700 acres of land, three 
fourth of which was irrigated. 


After the introduction of the TV, the village acquired six tractors, and it was generally 
felt that agricultural production went up steadily. | 


The village had a well organized teleclub. Since the TV set was properly maintained 
and quick repair service was provided, there were no complaints about its working. The 
convenor of the teleclub sent his reports regularly. But gradually, attendance at the 
Krishidarshan programmes went down' us the early novelty had worn off and many of the 
programmes were repeated. i 


One day, Pyare Lal and the driver went to the Bank and withdrew the money. 
Instead of taking him to buy the tractor, the driver took him to place where his gang was 
waiting for them. They snatched the cash away from Pyare Lal. Pyare Lal reported the 
matter to the police. Meanwhile, another gang of a nearby big town approached Pyare 
Lal and offered to locate the thieves for Rs. 2000. He agreed to the deal, and after a 
few days, they did locate one person and kept him under their custody. 


After a few days when the "Chitrahar" programme: was on, the first gang came to 
the village. According to some reports, they were carrying knives and were asking for 
Pyare Lal. Fortunately, Pyare Lal was not in the village. They left, Nobody could trace 
them because there was a big crowd. | 


The Pradhan was worried that they would come back to the village and would take 
advantage of the TV crowd. A Panchayat meeting was called immediately. The general 
view was that the TV set created too many problems and they decided that it would be 
removed. A formal request was made to the Krishidarshan authorities in November 1972 
to remove the TV. The request was handed over to the deputy project manager, 
Krishidarshan to review the sıtuation and make recommendations. 
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As we mentioned earlier, the functional organisation is a modified form of line and 
staff structure, In this structure it is said there will be less conflict that in the line and 
staff structure. Advantage of specialisation, expert knowledge of specialists, high standard 
and effective supervision, qualified supervisory staff, expansion of mass production, effective 
elimination of disturbances, and scope for functional improved are said to be the merits of 
functional organisational structure, Mass production and specialısation may not always be 
quite essential: for the society and the people involved in the organisation of specialised 
functional mass production may lead to exploitation. | 


In this structure, there is clear overlapping in authority. Since there are several 
bosses, it may affect the morale and discipline of the staff. Too much division in the 
responsibility creates confusion and lack of co-ordination. The administration is made 
complex and unmanageable. Slackness in the activities may result due to poor 
coordination. Since each specialist tends to concentrate in his own field, there is a loss of 
team spirit. Cordial relationship between the workers and superiors may not be possible. 
Decision making may be delayed and further communication of decisions and ee 
them will be further delayed. 


This type of organisation is recommended only for manufacturing undertakings. 
The other two forms of organisations mentioned earlier are also pyramıdal in nature. 
Project Organisation Structure 


This is the closest alternative to the traditional functional organisation. If this 
structure, a Project Manager acts as a team leader and under him a team of experts from 
different functional groups are made to work. After the project is completed, the experts 
return to their own functional departments. 


For the management of the project work either of the two forms of organisation viz. 
pure project organisation and matrix organisation is adopted. Pure project organisation is 
intended for large projects in small number and matrix organisation is intended for smaller 
projects in larger number. 


Matrix organisation is created by the merger of pure project organisation and 
functional organisation. The difference between the pure project organisation and the 
matrix organisation may be noted below: 


Project Organisation Matrix Organisation 

1) A single project manager is 1) The project manager is not usually 

- assigned with the complete assigned the complete responsibility 

responsibility for the task as for resources. The project manager 
resources needed for the | is to coordinate the activities of the 
development of the objective. project. He merely shares with the rest. 

2) More effective when an 2) It is desirable where there are number 
organisation is dealing with of projects large and small. 


a small number of major projects. 
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Management and the Quality of Life 


Since the modern society is rapidly becoming a society of organisations of various 


types including business, they are accountable for the quality of life in the society. They 
have to make fulfillment of basic social values, beliefs and purpose. The right management 
will make the quality of life compatible with its main tasks. The management will consider 
the attainment of the quality of life as an opportunity to convert into profitable business. 


The trusteeship management has to strive its best to create social environment for 
the fulfillment of individual's desire and aspirations. It has to generate organised energies 
which would help rapid development. Development is necessary to raise the quality of 
life. | a | 


The trusteeship management should become the central resources of the developing 
countries. The trusteeship organisation ‘should no be more business concern but should 
become the distinctive organ of developing society. It should stand not. only for the 
standard of living of the society but also for its quality of ‚hfe. 


The Tasks of Management 


The management of any: institution, whether a business or a public service, as an 
organ of society, has to make certain specific contributions and to discharge specific social 
functions. The management is expected to perform the following tasks. | 


1. Task of Specific Performance 


The management has to understand its. specific purpose and mission for which the 
organisation has been established. In business enterprise and industrial concern, the task 
of specific performance is economic performance. So it has to place economic performance 
first in every decision and action. If it fails in producing economic results it may not be 
in a position to help the society in its various fields, such as, education, health care, 
defence and advancement of knowledge. an | | 


2. Productive Work 


The second task of management is to make work productive and the worker 
achieving. It has.to make human resources productive. In this process, the management 
will create employment opportunities. The individuals will get employment due to efforts 
of trusteeship organisation, find their live:ihosd and attain social status in the community. 
Thus the management helps the worker to achieve his aspirations. Indirectly the effective 
and efficient management helps the development of human resources by creating personal 
qualities such as personality, citizenship, responsibility, motivation, participation, satisfaction, 
leadership and status. ji EA | 3 
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"E.F. Schumacher says "Nobody really. likes large-scale organisation; nobody likes: to 
take orders from a superior who. takes orders..... Even if the rules devised by pad 
are outstandingly humane, nobody likes to be ruled by rules that 1s to say, by people 

whose answer to every complaint is: I did not make the rules: I am merely applyıng 


them... The fundamental task is to achieve smallness within large organisation... In 


its natural bias and tendency favour order, at the expense creative freedom". | 


It-should be important to note the people act in accordance with their motives. SO 
the motivation is the central problem in any management. In the modern industrial society, 
managements assume that people work simply for money. . No doubt, that is true up to a 
point... But everybody wants something more than money. Money is only’a means to 
achieve human welfare, so the management has to look after the welfare of its workers 
and also the people at large. Profit motive may be there. But it should not dominate 
other aims of the organisation...The best. management should achieve all the aims of the 
concern. aiy igo 


II. ELEMENTS OF COMMERCE 


The commerce plays an important role in the modern society in satisfying the needs 
of people. Due to. specialisation and the declining of the ‘self sufficient aspect in the 
society, commerce occupies a key place in the society. So long as the business performs 
its functions perfectly, the society will run smoothly. If there is break in the supply of 
commodities, it would create many problems. | | 


Meaning of Commerce | 


Commerce does not mean only the supply of material goods. It includes services 
also. The main aim of commerce is the satisfaction of customers whose needs are met by 
the business people. This means the maximisation of welfare of the people. 


Once it was considered that earning maximum profit is the aim of the business . 
concern. Now this consideration undergoes a change. Joel Dean says, "Economic theory 
makes a fundamental assumption that maximizing profits is the basic objective of every 
firm, But in recent years, profit maximization has been extensively qualified by theorists 
to refer to the run; to refer to management's rather than ‘to Owner's income; to include 
non-financial income such as increased leisure for high strong executives and more 
congenial relations between executive levels within the firm; and to make allowance for 
special considerations such as restraining competition maintaining management control, 
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philosophy of Truth and Non-violence. He was attracted to the concept of trusteeship 
also. He gave a new meaning and interpretation to the word 'Truseeship‘. Gandhiji 
began propagating the idea to the princes, landed aristocracy and propeitied capitalists and 
urged them to adapt this principle into their business. As a matter of fact he wanted 
everyone to be a trustee of his immediate environment. According to K.G. Mashruwala 
who was a close associate of Gandhi and knew Gandhiji's idea better than anyone else: 
The theory of trusteeship makes no distinction between private and non-private property. 
All property is held in trust, no matter who posses it; and what its nature or quantity 1S; 
Indeed the theory of trusteeship applies not only to tangible and transferabe property; but 
also to places of power and position and to intangible and non-transferable property such 
as the muscular energy of a labourer; and the talents of a Helen Keller. Even a cripple in 
an asylum for invalids is a trustee to the extent he is able to exercise his will. Every 
human being not mentally deranged is only a trustee of all that is within his control". 


The grinding poverty of the masses, the wide gap between the rich and ihe hungry 
millions and the perpetual conflict between the capital and labour were few of the many 
problems that the leaders of the country had to face while the freedom struggle was going 
on. Since the institution of private property gave enormous power to individuals over the 
society, it was suggested by the Marxists, that these properties should be confiscated and 
nationalised without compensation to the individuals who owned it. Gandhiji, on the 
otherhand with his strong conviction in the good nature of humans and the convertibility 
of humans, insisted that the "haves" should voluntarily abdicate their riches and renouace 
the power such wealth gave them. The wealthy should voluntarily share their resources 
for the common good. | | 


The Non-violent Way 


But the question arises as to how this equality can be brought about, One way to 
begin the work is to propagate the idea and educate the public, while persuading the 
wealthy people. But this alone may not be enough. There is yet another non-violent 
option. The people should be educated about their duties and rights. They must be 
made to understand that inequalities are due largely to their own ignorance. With proper 
perception and understanding of their strength, rights, and duties, inequalities shall slowly 
disappear. Therefore in this multipronged approach, understanding, support and co- 
operation of all the constituent element in the society are necessary to evolve a non- 
violent social order. Hence Gandhiji opposed the nationalisation of private property. 


Management in Khadi and Village Industries 


In theory all the wealth of the earth belongs to God. Anyone who utilised any part 
of this wealth, (property) should do so for the good of not only the human society, but 
also in the interest of the animate and inanimate surroundings. This is the philosophic 
foundation of trusteeship. As a practical idealist, Gandhiji designed the implications of 
trusteeship in terms of the day-to-day functions of the society. He therefore persuaded 
the Indian National congress to create a few autonomous bodies. This would enable him 
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